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LOCKE'S RELATION TO DESCARTES. 

THE view is becoming somewhat popular among historians 
of philosophy that the doctrine of innate ideas which 
Locke opposed was not the theory upheld by Descartes, and 
therefore that Locke's celebrated polemic was not directed 
against Descartes. It is assumed also that the relation between 
these two thinkers is not one of opposition, but that Locke is 
really a follower of the great French philosopher. This view 
seems to me to be erroneous, and I shall attempt to disprove it 
in the following pages. 

We know that the writings of Descartes had a great deal to do 
with arousing in Locke an interest in philosophy. 1 But his rela- 
tion to Descartes seems never to have been one of dependence ; 
he appears to have leaned towards English empiricism from the 
very beginning. At any rate, Locke stands on Baconian ground 
in his battle against the doctrine of innate ideas, and Des- 
cartes is undoubtedly the opponent against whom he directs his 
attacks. Of course we must not imagine that each particular 
argument in Locke's polemic is directed against some correspond- 
ing assertion in Descartes's writings. If this is our view, it will 
not be difficult to quote passages which do not hit Descartes, and 
then to conclude that the English philosopher is aiming at others, 2 
or that he does not understand Descartes. 3 We must keep in 

1 Lady Masham wrote to Jean Leclerc, Locke's biographer : " The first books, as 
Mr. Locke himself has told me, which gave him a relish of philosophical things, were 
those of Descartes. He was rejoiced in reading these, because, though he very often 
differed in opinion from this writer, he yet found that what he said was very intelligi- 
ble ; from whence he was encouraged to think that his not having understood others, 
had possibly not proceeded from a defect in his own understanding." Quoted in 
Fox Bourne's Life of Locke, Vol. I, pp. 61 ff. 

2 See for example G. Geil, Ueber die Abhdngigkeit Locke's von Descartes, 1887; 
R. Sommer, Locke' s Verhdltniss zu Descartes, 1887 ; Hoffding, Geschichte det 
neuern Philosophic, 1895, Vol. I, p. 429. 

'See Thomas Reid's works, Vol. I, p. 273 : "The doctrine of Descartes in rela- 
tion to innate ideas has been very generally misunderstood and by none more than by 
Locke." See also Hume, Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Section II, 
note at end ; Grimm, Descartes' Lehre von den angebornen Ideen, 1873 ; Grimm, 
Zur Geschichte des Erkenntnissproblems von Bacon bis Hume, 1 890; Fraser, in his 
edition of Locke's Essay, 1894. 
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mind the following facts. In his Essay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding Locke antagonizes : (i) chiefly, the fundamental 
principles of Descartes, and their necessary consequences, which 
the latter did not always deduce ; (2) the teachings of the Car- 
tesian school ; * (3) all those who maintain the existence of in- 
nate ideas, men like Herbert of Cherbury, whose views Locke 
quotes and refutes, 2 Henry More, 3 Ralph Cudworth, 4 and Theoph- 
ilus Gale ; 5 (4) all possible arguments for innate ideas, as many 
passages in the Essay show which begin as follows : " It will here 
perhaps be said," " If it be said," " Nor let it be said." 6 

Locke aims chiefly at Descartes in his polemic, and understands 
by innate ideas exactly what the latter understands by them 
in his main works. I am well aware that Descartes occasion- 
ally modifies his teaching, especially in his letters, and formulates 
a doctrine of innate ideas which Locke's criticism does not reach. 
But it must not be forgotten that this modified view is incon- 
sistent with Descartes's fundamental notions. The opposition 
between the two philosophers is a thorough-going one ; they 
differ in principle. Let us consider the rationalism of Des- 
cartes, and we shall see how great is the antagonism between 
the thinkers. 

Descartes repudiates all knowledge that is acquired through 
the senses ; we can know things as they are only through clear 
and distinct thinking. The senses tell me not what a thing is, 
but how it affects me. Of the piece of wax which I see before 
me, nothing of all I observed by means of the senses remains 
when I bring it near the fire, " since all the things that fell under 
taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing are changed, and yet the 

■Locke had been working on his Essay ever since 1671. It appeared in 1690. 
The Logic of Port Royal appeared in 1662 ; the writings of Antoine Le Grand, a fol- 
lower of Descartes, appeared in England, 1671 and 1672 : Philosophia veterum e 
mente R. des Cartes, London, 1671 ; Institutiones phil. secundum principia R. des 
Cartes, nova methodo adornatae, London, 1672. See Ueberweg-Heinze, Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophic, 8 ed., Part III, Vol. I, p. 90. 

*Essay, Bk. I, Ch. Ill, 15-20. 

S H. Mori Cantabrigiensis opp. omnia, London, 1679. 

4 The True Intellectual System of the Universe, Cudworth' s chief work, London, 
1678. 

5 Philosophia universalis, London, 1676. — See Geil and Sommer, op. cit. 
«Bk. I, Ch. II, 10, 19, 20; Ch. Ill, 3, II. 
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same wax remains." 1 What the wax is, I cannot perceive, but 
only think. 2 Moreover, all those who assert that there can be 
nothing in the understanding that was not first in the senses, 
should remember the existence of innate ideas, which cannot 
possibly spring from the senses. 8 We cannot trust the senses, 
hence all our knowledge must proceed from the mind, which 
makes necessary the existence of certain innate principles. 
" But in things regarding which there is no revelation, it is by no 
means consistent with the character of a philosopher to accept as 
true what he has not ascertained to be such, and to trust more to 
the senses, in other words, to the inconsiderate judgments of 
childhood than to the dictates of mature reason." 4 " But in this 
I have adopted the following order : first I have essayed to find 
in general the principles, or first causes of all that is or can be 
in the world, without taking into consideration for this end any- 
thing but God himself who has created it, and without educing 
them from any other source than from certain germs of truths 
naturally existing in our minds." 5 

Knowledge, therefore, is based upon innate ideas. If there 
were no innate ideas, knowledge would be absolutely impossible. 
If empiricism is to stand, it must emphatically repudiate this as- 
sertion. Its first and foremost task must be to reject the doc- 
trine of innate ideas. This task Locke undertakes in the first 
book of his Essay. Before attempting to prove that knowledge 
is possible only through experience, Locke seeks to destroy the 
Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas. With the conviction of hav- 
ing done this he closes the negative part of his work : " To show 
how the understanding proceeds herein is the design of the fol- 
lowing discourse, which I shall proceed to, when I have first 
premised, that hitherto to clear my way to those foundations 
which I conceive are the only true ones whereon to establish 
those notions we can have of our own knowledge, it hath been 

1 Meditations •, II, Veitch's translation, p. III. 
8 See also beginning of Meditation III, and end of Meditation II. 
3 Discours de la miihode, IV. 

* Principia philosophic , I, 76, Veitch's translation. 

5 Discours de la mithode, VI, Veitch's translation. Compare with this the 
preface to the French edition of the Principles, p. 10. 
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necessary for me to give an account of the reasons I had to doubt 
of innate principles." * 

Descartes assumes the existence of innate ideas, while Locke 
denies it. Let us now see what the former understands by 
them, and in how far he is affected by the latter' s criticism. 

According to Descartes, the entire essence of the human mind 
consists in thinking ; it is a thinking substance, a res cogitans? 
If we separate thinking from the mind, we destroy its nature : it 
ceases to be when it ceases to think. From this it follows that 
the mind always thinks. " Nor have I affirmed without reason 
that the mind always thinks, wherever it may be, even in the 
mother's womb. For what more certain or self-evident proof 
could be adduced in support of this than the proposition that its 
nature or essence consists in thinking, just as the essence of the 
body consists in extension. Nor can anything ever be deprived 
of its own essence. Hence it seems to me, we should no more 
listen to any one who denies that his mind has been thinking at 
times when he does not remember to have observed it thinking, 
than if he should deny that his body had been extended during 
a time when he did not observe its extension." s 

But what is thinking, we ask ? By thinking is meant all those 
processes in us of which we are immediately conscious. Think- 
ing is self-consciousness. A thinking being is one that doubts, 
understands, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, imagines, and perceives. 4 
" By the term thinking I understand everything that is in us so 
that we are immediately conscious of it. Thus all the opera- 
tions of the will, intellect, imagination, and senses are thoughts." 5 
" By the word thought, I understand all that which so takes place 
in us that we of ourselves are immediately conscious of it." e 

The essence of the mind is conscious thinking. Hence the 
mind must be conscious of everything that is in the mind and 

i Bk. I, Ch. IV, 25. 

2 Discours, IV; Med., II ; Principles, I, 62 ; Rhherche de la vtriti, Cousin's edi- 
tion of Descartes' works, Vol. XI, pp. 365, 366. 

3 Epistoliz, Part II, 16, p. 85. 
* Med. II. 

5 Rationes Dei, II, Objectiones , Definition I. 
5 Principles, I, 9, Veitch's translation, p. 196. 
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belongs to it. An idea is something present in the mind, a form 
of thought, whence it follows that the mind must be conscious 
of its ideas. Descartes draws this conclusion when he says : 
" By the term idea I understand that form of any thought by 
the immediate perception of which I am conscious of that same 
thought." x 

When we compare with this definition Locke's definition of an 
idea, we at once see whom he had in mind : " Whatsoever the 
mind perceives in itself or is the immediate object of perception, 
thought or understanding, that I call idea." 2 " It being that 
term, which I think serves best to stand for whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks, I have used it 
to express whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or 
whatever it is which the mind can be employed about in 
thinking." 3 

According to Descartes, an idea of which the mind is not con- 
scious is nothing, un pur rien. When now we consider the differ- 
ent kinds of thought, we find that some are innate. " And that I 
may be enabled to examine this without interrupting the order of 
meditation I have proposed to myself, it is necessary at this stage 
to divide all my thoughts into certain classes, and to consider in 
which of these classes truth and error are, strictly speaking, to be 
found. Of my thoughts some are, as it were, images of things, and 
to these alone properly belongs the name idea ; as when I think a 
man, a chimera, the sky, an angel, or God. Others, again, have 
certain other forms ; as when I will, fear, affirm, or deny, I always, 
indeed, apprehend something as the object of my thought, but I 
also embrace in thought something more than the representation 
of the object ; and of this class of thoughts some are called voli- 
tions or affections, and others judgments. But among these ideas, 
some appear to me to be innate, others adventitious, and others 
to be made by myself." 4 

But still I do not know the real origin of ideas, perhaps all are 
innate, or all adventitious, or all made by me. A safe criterion 

1 Responsio ad II Objectiones, Def. II, p. 85. 

* Essay, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 8. 
»Bk. I, Ch. I, 8. 

* Meditations, III, Veitch's Translation, pp. 117 f. 
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is necessary. How can I prove that there are innate ideas ? 
Thus for example I find in myself an idea which possesses more 
reality than all the rest, an idea by means of which I conceive a 
divine being as eternal, infinite, omnipotent, omniscient, and as 
the creator of all things. Now my natural reason clearly tells me 
that everything must have its cause, and that there must be more 
reality in the efficient cause than in the effect. I cannot be the 
cause of this idea of God, for I am a finite substance. And the 
things outside of me have still less reality than I. Hence the 
idea of God must have been produced by an eternal, infinite, 
omniscient, omnipotent being ; it is imprinted upon me, innate, 
and can spring from no other source than from God himself. 1 
" There remains only the inquiry as to the way in which I re- 
ceived this idea from God ; for I have not drawn it from the 
senses, nor is it even presented to me unexpectedly, as is usual 
with the ideas of sensible objects, when these are presented or 
appear to be presented to the external organs of the senses ; it 
is not even a pure production or fiction of my mind, for it is not 
in my power to take from or add to it ; and consequently there 
but remains the alternative that it is innate, in the same way as is 
the idea of myself. And, in truth, it is not to be wondered at 
that God, at my creation, implanted this idea in me, that it might 
serve, as it were, for the mark of the workman impressed on 
his work." 2 

But there are also innate truths, as, for example, the principle 
of causality. These are not regarded as existing things, but as 
general principles or axioms peculiar to the mind. " Whatever 
objects fall under our knowledge we consider either as things or 
the affection of things, or as eternal truths possessing no existence 
beyond our thought." 3 " We now come to speak of eternal 
truths. When we apprehend that it is impossible a thing can 
arise from nothing, this proposition, ex nihilo nihil fit, is not con- 
sidered as somewhat existing, or as the mode of a thing, but as 
an eternal truth having its seat in our mind, and is called a com- 

1 Med., Ill ; Principles, I, 17. 

2 Med. III. Cf. Principles, I, 17, 18, 19. See also Epistola, II, 54, pp. 210-212. 

8 Principles, I, 48. 
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mon notion or axiom. Of this class are the following : — It is 
impossible the same thing can at once be and not be ; what is 
done cannot be undone ; he who thinks must exist while he thinks; 
and innumerable others, the whole of which it is indeed difficult 
to enumerate, but this is not necessary, since, if blinded by no 
prejudices, we cannot fail to know them when the occasion of 
thinking them occurs." 1 

Descartes does not give an exhaustive and systematic account 
of such innate ideas and truths. But all we care to know is what 
he understands by them. As examples of the former (innate 
ideas) he mentions particularly the idea of God and the idea of 
the soul ; as examples of the latter (innate truths), the principle 
of causality — by means of which he proves the existence of God 
— the principles of identity and contradiction, and all necessary 
truths, such as are immediately certain. 2 These he calls axioms 
or notiones communes. 

When we compare with these passages the first sentence with 
which Locke begins his investigation, we can hardly exclude 
Descartes from the list of Locke's adversaries. " It is an estab- 
lished opinion among some men," says Locke, " that there are in 
the understanding certain innate principles ; some primary notions, 
xoival swoeac, characters, as it were, stamped upon the mind of man, 
which the soul receives in its very first being, and brings into the 
world with it." 3 One of these " men" is undoubtedly Descartes, 
for he affirms exactly what Locke denies ; the two philosophers use 
almost the same words in this connection. We already know what 
Descartes understands by innate ideas ; we shall see in a moment 
that Locke has the same conception of them, that he consistently 
applies the definition, and denies the existence of everything in- 
nate. It is frequently asserted that the founder of rationalism 
means by innate " that the mind bears within itself the faculty of 

1 Principles, I, 49 (Veitch). See also 50 ; also, Responsio ad JI Oij., Postulate 
3 ; also the Axioms, all found in the Appendix ofVeitch's translation. 

2 Principles, I, 48 ; I, 5 ; Resp. V ; Epist., Part I, 29. 

$ Essay, Bk. I, Ch. II, I. Compare with this Bk. II, Ch. IX, 6 : "Whereas these 
innate principles are supposed to be quite of another nature, not coming into the mind 
by any accidental alterations in, or operations on the body ; but, as it were, original 
characters impressed upon it, in the very first moment of its being and constitution." 
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forming such an idea," 1 and the conclusion is then drawn that 
Locke's attack is not directed against Descartes. 2 The possi- 
bility of such an interpretation did not escape the English phi- 
losopher. He points out, however, that if the having of innate 
ideas means the natural capacity of knowing them, it is foolish to 
make such a distinction, for in that case all our ideas are innate. 
" So that if the capacity of knowing be the natural impression 
contended for, all the truths a man ever comes to know will, by 
this account, be everyone of them innate, and this great point 
will amount to no more, but only to a very improper way of 
speaking ; which whilst it pretends to assert the contrary, says 
nothing different from those who deny innate principles." 3 " I 
would not here be mistaken, as if, because I deny an innate law, 
I thought there were none but positive laws. There is a great 
deal of difference between an innate law and a law of nature ; be- 
tween something imprinted on our minds in their very original 
and something that we, being ignorant of, may attain to the 
knowledge of by the use and due application of our natural fac- 
ulties." 4 

It is true Descartes sometimes speaks as though he meant by 
the innateness of an idea the capacity of the mind to produce it. 
Thus he says, for example, in a short and hasty answer to 
Hobbes's objections : " When I say that an idea is innate in us, 
I do not mean to say that it is always present to our thought, 
but I simply mean that we have in ourselves the faculty of pro- 
ducing it." 5 Had the philosopher always expressed himself in 
this way, he would perhaps not have had so many objections to 
answer. We must not forget, however, that this conception of 

1 Grimm, Descartes' Lehre von den angeborenen Jdeen, 1873. 

2 Geil, Vber die Abhangigkeit Locke's von Descartes. We might with equal justice 
maintain : the objections of Hobbes, Arnauld, and Gassendi are not directed against 
Descartes, for they oppose what the philosopher does not teach. These opponents 
too deny the existence of innate ideas and interpret the doctrine in the sense in which 
Locke afterward interpreted it. See Objection VIII to the third Meditation. 

3 Essay, Bk. I, Ch. II, 5. 

4 Bk. I, Ch. Ill, 13. Compare also the preface to the fourth edition of the Essay, 
St. John's Locke, p. 490. 

5 Responsio ad Obj. X. Similar passages are found in Epist., Part I, 99, Notts, 
p. 326 of the Latin edition, also 81, p. 279. 
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innateness agrees neither with the doctrine as laid down in Des- 
cartes's chief works, nor with the Cartesian principle that con- 
sciousness constitutes the essence of mind. 1 

We have now become acquainted with Descartes's teaching. 
According to it the essence of mind consists of thinking. Think- 
ing is consciousness. Hence everything that is in the mind must 
be known to the mind. This is the inevitable consequence from 
the fundamental principles of Descartes, a conclusion which, as 
we have seen, he himself draws in the definition of the idea. In- 
nate ideas, then, are such as are impressed upon the essence of 
the mind, hence the mind must always be conscious of them. 
That Descartes would repudiate this necessary conclusion from 
his fundamental proposition that the essence of mind consists in 
consciousness — if it were placed clearly before him — we may 
readily believe. Nevertheless, it is the logical outcome of his 
teaching, which Locke understood only too well. " There is 
nothing more commonly taken for granted," says Locke, "than 
that there are certain principles both speculative and practical 
(for they speak of both) universally agreed upon by all mankind, 
which therefore, they argue, must needs be constant impressions, 
which the souls of men receive in their first beings, and which 
they bring into the world with them, as necessarily and really as 
they do any of their inherent faculties." 2 

If it can be shown that our knowledge is in any way acquired, 
the assumption of innate ideas will fall without further argument. 
Locke, however, does not follow this line of reasoning, although 
he himself was led to deny the existence of original knowledge 
in this way. 3 He combats the doctrine of innate ideas by log- 
ically deducing the consequences from Descartes's principles and 
comparing these with the facts. His entire argument bases itself 
upon the proposition : Whatever is in the mind, of that the mind 
must be conscious. Notions which are native to the mind, must 
be known to the mind and always known to it. But there are 
no men who have such ideas constantly before them, hence there 
are no innate ideas. 

1 Compare Praefatio ad Lectorem, preface to the Meditations. 

2 Essay, Bk. I, Ch. II, 2. 
* Bk. I, Ch. II, 1. 
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Even if there were certain truths wherein all mankind agreed, 
it would not prove them innate, says Locke : they may all have 
been acquired in the same way. 1 But there are no such univer- 
sally accepted truths. Even the most important speculative 
principles, like, ' Whatever is, is,' and ' It is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be,' 2 are without such universal assent. 
Children and idiots know nothing of them, hence they can- 
not be innate. An attempt is made to escape this conclusion by 
asserting that the soul is not yet conscious of these innate truths, 
but that it contains them none the less. This, however, seems 
contradictory to Locke, for the essence of the soul consists in 
consciousness. " It seeming to me near a contradiction to say 
that there are truths imprinted on the soul which it perceives or 
understands not : imprinting if it signify anything, being nothing 
else but the -making certain truths to be perceived. For the imprint- 
ing anything on the mind without the mind's perceiving it, seems 
to me hardly intelligible. . . . No proposition can be said to be in 
the mind which it never yet knew, which it was never yet conscious 
of.'" If a proposition can be innate without being known, then 
we have no means of distinguishing between truths. To be in- 
nate then means to be capable of being known, and in this sense 
all true propositions are innate.* By an innate idea therefore we 
must understand a conscious idea. 

Children therefore are not conscious of such original notions, 
and universal assent is lacking. To meet this difficulty the prob- 
lem is slightly modified. It is held that all men assent to certain 
truths as soon as they exercise their reason. This may mean 
either that men discover these innate propositions by the use of 
reason, or that they discover them as soon as they come to the 
use of reason. If we assume the first case, there will be no differ- 
ence between the maxims of the mathematicians and the theorems 
they deduce from them : all are discovered by reason, hence all 
must be equally innate. 5 But by reason the philosophers who 

JBk. I, Ch. II, 3. 

2 These propositions are mentioned by Descartes as examples of innate truths. See 
quotations and references given above. 
»Bk. I, Ch. II, 5. 
*Bk. I, Ch. II, 5. 
*Bk. I, Ch. II, 8. 
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assume the existence of innate ideas, understand "the faculty 
of deducing unknown truths from principles or propositions that 
are already known." * Hence to say that the use of reason dis- 
covers to a man his innate ideas is to say that it discovers to him 
what he knew before, for to be innate is to be conscious. 2 But 
if we make immediate assent the criterion of innateness, we 
abandon the other criterion, for in immediate assent " there is no 
use made of reasoning at all." 

In the second case supposed above we assent to propositions 
as soon as we come in possession of our reason. This, however, 
is false according to Locke ; for children are in possession of their 
reason long before they have the slightest knowledge of specula- 
tive propositions. The same may be said of savages and illiterate 
people. We arrive at such knowledge in the following manner. 
The senses at first furnish the empty cabinet of the soul with 
particular ideas. The mind by degrees grows familiar with them, 
and they are lodged in the memory and names given to them. 
Then the mind proceeding further abstracts them and by degrees 
learns the use of general names. In this manner the mind comes 
to be furnished with ideas and language ; and the use of reason 
becomes daily more visible, as these materials that give it em- 
ployment increase. The having of general ideas and the use of 
general words and reason usually grow together, but this does 
not mean that these truths are native to the reason and are de- 
veloped from it. The knowledge of some truths is very early in 
the mind, but these always consist of acquired ideas. The child 
first has sense-perceptions ; the understanding discovers similari- 
ties and differences among them long before it comes to the use 
of reason. 3 

But if we call innate truths such as are generally assented to 
as soon as proposed and their terms understood, we shall have 
legions of them. And since no proposition can be innate unless 

!Bk. I, Ch. II, 9. Cf. Descartes, Regula, II, III. See also Kuno Fischer, 
Gesckichte der neuern Phil., Vol. I, I, p. 282. 

2 Bk. I, Ch. II, 9. " And if men have those innate impressed truths originally, and 
before the use of reason, it is in effect, to say, that men know and know not at the 
same time." 

3Bk. I, Ch. II, 15. 
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its ideas are also innate, all our ideas of colors, sounds, tastes, 
figure, etc., would have to be innate, which is contrary to experi- 
ence. Moreover, the fact that such truths must first be proposed 
shows that they are not innate. For if they were innate, they 
would be known. 1 Or does the proposing them imprint them 
clearer in the mind than nature did ? If so, a man will know 
them better after he has been taught them than he did before, 
which will make them unfit to be the foundation of all our other 
knowledge, as they are pretended to be. 2 

In short, however we look at the matter, there are no general 
propositions to which all men assent. All mankind would have 
to assent to an innate truth, for an innate truth is one of which 
every mind must always be conscious, one which it must always 
accept, one which must be present in the mind before all experi- 
ence. 3 And whatever is in the mind must be known, " it being 
impossible that any truth which is innate (if there were any such) 
should be unknown, at least to anyone who knows anything else ; 
since, if they are innate truths, they must be innate thoughts ; there 
being nothing a truth in the mind that it has never thought on." i 

Locke next examines moral propositions and comes to the 
same conclusion. These too, are without universal assent. 
They are just as true as the speculative principles, but not so evi- 
dent which they would have to be if they were innate ; " moral 
principles require reasoning and discourse, and some exercise of 
the mind, to discover the certainty of their truth." 5 

Moreover, such practical, innate principles would have to urge 
men to action and not merely terminate in contemplation, other- 
wise they would differ in no respect from speculative principles. 6 

'Bk. I, Ch. II, 21. "For if they were innate, what need they be proposed in 
order to gain assent, when by being in the understanding by a natural and original 
impression (if there were any such) they could not but be known before." 

2 By Descartes and his school. See Principles, I, 24 ; Epistles, Part I, 81, p. 279. 

'Bk. I, Ch. 11,24, 25. 

<Bk. I, Ch. 11,26. 

5 Bk. I, Ch. II, I. "They lie not as open as natural characters engraven on the 
mind ; which if any such were, their needs must be visible by themselves, and by 
their own light be certain and known to everybody. ' ' 

6 Bk. I, Ch. Ill, 3. " Practical principles derived from nature are there for opera- 
tion, and must produce conformity of action, not barely speculative assent to their 
truth, or else they are in vain distinguished from speculative principles." 
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It is true, there are certain natural inclinations which influence 
our action ; so, for example, the desire of happiness and the aver- 
sion to misery are innate practical principles, universal and irre- 
sistible ; " but these are inclinations of the appetite to good, not 
impressions of truth on the understanding." 1 

An innate truth must be self-evident : " it carries its own light 
and evidence with it, and needs no other proof." 2 Practical truths 
are not of this kind. Not only can I raise the question as to why 
I ought to act so or so, but the answers which may be given to 
this question are absolutely different and sometimes contradictory. 
What is sin to some peoples is duty to others. Now "it is im- 
possible to conceive that a whole nation of men should all pub- 
licly reject and renounce what every one of them certainly and 
infallibly knew to be a law, for so they must who have it natur- 
ally imprinted on their minds." " Whatever practical principle 
is innate, cannot but be known to everyone to be just and good." 3 
Although the breaking of a rule is no argument that it is un- 
known, yet the generally allowed breach of it anywhere is a 
proof that it is not innate. The innate rule is either a principle 
"which upon all occasions excites and directs the actions of all 
men ; or else it is a truth which all men have imprinted on their 
minds, and which therefore, they know and assent to." 4 But in 
neither of these senses is it innate. 

If we say that innate ideas are gradually obscured by preju- 
dices, education, and custom, 5 we give up the argument of uni- 
versal consent. If we say they cannot be blotted out, we must 
find them in all mankind alike, clearest in children and illiterate 
people. 6 

The practical principles, also, Locke concludes, are derived 
from experience, are acquired, " for white paper receives any 

' Bk. I, Ch. Ill, 3. 

*IHd., 4. 

sBk. I, Ch. Ill, II. 

i Ibid., 12. 

5 See Descartes, Med. V. Veitch's translation : "And with respect to God, if I 
were not preoccupied with prejudices, and my thought beset on all sides by the con- 
tinual presence of the images of sensible objects, I should know nothing sooner or 
more easily than the fact of his being. ' ' Compare also Principles, I, 49. 

« Ibid., 20. 
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character," 1 Custom is a greater power than nature, for it makes 
men regard as divine what it has produced itself. 

There are no innate truths, neither speculative nor practical. 
Even the ideas of which they are made up are acquired and not 
original. What for example do children know of the ideas which 
make up the principle of identity ? Locke urges the same ob- 
jections against the idea of God to which Descartes attributes such 
importance. If this idea is innate, then every one must be con- 
scious of it, and have the same notion of God. That this is not 
the case is proved by the existence of whole nations who either 
do not believe in God, or at least have an entirely different notion 
of him than we. And even if the idea were universal, this would 
not prove it to be innate, any more than the universality of the 
idea of fire would prove that idea to be innate. " For the vis- 
ible marks of extraordinary wisdom and power appear so plainly 
in all the works of creation, that a rational creature who will but 
seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery of a Deity." 2 
This discovery is transmitted, and in this way arises the notion 
of the innateness of this idea. If the idea of God were imprinted 
on the mind, it would have to form the first object of human 
knowledge. But how late is it before any such notion is dis- 
coverable in children ! And when we find it there, how much 
more does it resemble the opinion and notion of the teacher, 
than represent the true God ! If God had set his own mark on 
men, how could so many different notions of him exist in the 
same country ? The notion of God is acquired by thought and 
meditation. 3 Nor is the idea of substance, which is frequently 
called innate, anything of the kind. We have no idea of sub- 
stance at all, either by sensation or reflection. " But we see, on 
the contrary, that since by those ways whereby our ideas are 
brought into our minds this is not, we have no such clear idea 
at all, and therefore signify nothing by the word substance, but 
only an uncertain supposition of we know not what, i. e., of 
something whereof we have no distinct positive idea, which we 

» Essay, Bk. I, Ch. Ill, 22. 

2 Bk. I, Ch. IV, 9. 

» Bk. I, Ch. IV, 15. Cf. Bk. II, Ch. XXXIII, 33-35 ; Bk. IV, Ch. X, I, 7. 
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take to be the substratum or support of those ideas we know." 1 
The mind combines a number of simple ideas which are con- 
stantly presented to it together, into a unity, which is denom- 
inated by a particular word and constitutes the notion of sub- 
stance. 2 " The mind being, as I have declared, furnished with a 
great number of the simple ideas conveyed in by the senses, as 
they are found in exterior things, or by reflection of its own op- 
erations, takes notice also that a certain number of these simple 
ideas go constantly together ; which being presumed to belong 
to one thing, and words being united to common apprehensions 
and made use of for quick despatch, are called, so united in one 
subject, by one name ; which by inadvertency, we are apt after- 
ward to talk of and consider as one simple idea, which indeed is 
a complication of many ideas together ; because, as I have said, 
not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, 
we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum wherein they do 
subsist, and from which they do result ; which therefore we call 
substance." 3 This notion of substance, then, has no value as a 
principle of explanation ; it is an unknown something, only a 
supposition of we know not what support of such qualities which 
are capable of producing simple ideas in us ; which qualities are 
commonly called accidents. 4 

In short, ideas and truths are no more innate than the arts and 
sciences. There is nothing innate, the mind is at first a tabula 
rasa, " a dark chamber," " an empty cabinet," and all the notions 
which we ever have are derived from experience. 5 

The result of this controversy with Descartes may be briefly 
summarized. The essence of the mind consists in thinking ; ac- 
cording to Descartes, thinking is consciousness ; hence the mind 
must be conscious of what is in it. From this Locke draws the 
logical conclusion that every innate idea or truth must always be 
known in every mind. Now since there are no such ideas and 
principles, Locke infers further, there is nothing innate, the soul 

iBk. I, Ch. IV, 18. See also Bk. II, Ch. XIII, 19. 

*Bk. II, Ch. XXIII. 

3Bk. II, Ch. XXIII, I. See also Bk. Ill, Ch. VI ; Bk. IV, Ch. VI, 4. 

«Bk. II, Ch. XXIII, 2 ; Ch. XXXI, 3, 6 ff.; Bk. Ill, Ch. Ill, 15. 

5Bk. II, Ch. I. 
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is an empty tablet on which experience writes its characters. 
Locke concludes logically, but his conclusion is drawn from 
Cartesian premises. If self-consciousness constitutes the essence 
of the soul, he is right. 1 He himself, however, rejects this 
premise. " To say that actual thinking is essential to the soul 
and inseparable from it," he says, " is to beg what is in question, 
and not to prove it by reason, which is necessary to be done, if 
it be not a self-evident proposition." 2 If the essence of the mind 
consists in conscious thinking, man must always think, which is 
not the case. Descartes had said that we have as little right to 
separate thinking from the mind as we have to separate ex- 
tension from the body. To this Locke replies : " I know it is 
an opinion that the soul always thinks, and that it has the actual 
perception of ideas in itself, as long as it exists, and that actual 
thinking is as inseparable from the soul as actual extension is 
from the body." s But I cannot " conceive it any more necessary 
for the soul always to think, than for the body always to move ; 
the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to the soul, what 
motion is to the body, not its essence, but one of its operations." 4 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 

1 See Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, third edition, Vol. II, p. 
478. 

* Essay, Bk. II, Ch. I, 10. See also Bk. II, Ch. XIX, 4. 
"Bk. II, Ch. I, 9. 
*Ibid., IO. 



